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* With the President General 


PAMELA WRIGHT 


Deck the Halls With DAR 


The holiday season is my favorite time of the year! My family may be 
small, but we love to come together to share in the holiday festivities. 
Seeing the excitement and joy on my grandchildren’s faces is one of the 
highlights of the season. 


Another highlight is celebrating with fellow Daughters at our Holiday 
Open House in December. Our decorating team does a wonderful job 
making DAR esd uanuers sparkle and shine with Christmas and 
holiday decorations. | hope you have plans to join us in 
December for this event—! cannot wait to welcome 
you back to our House Beautiful! 


Getting a photo with all six grandchildren can 
. 2 ‘ be a challenge! Pictured here are my lovely 
While here, plan to stop by the Indiana Period Room to _ daughter-in-law Allie and precious grandchildren 


see a new addition to the DAR Museum. The Museum _— Charlotte, Margot, Griffin, Wells and William 
; P ; , p . Yo (granddaughter Elle is not pictured). 
acquired this beautiful silver menorah in December 2022 and is putting it 
on display during the Holiday Open House. 


| am wishing you a season of peace, joy and happiness 
as you celebrate in your faith and tradition! 


First Lady Orchids: A Blooming 


Tribute to Iconic Women 
SCAN TO 


' Discover the fascinating tradition of naming JOIN DAR 
unique Cattleya orchid hybrids after First Ladies 

of the United States, a century- 

old practice that blends 

horticulture and history, 

; creating a fragrant legacy 
for these iconic women. 

Plus, learn how the Kansas = 

Society DAR honored Mamie - —- SCAN TO 

Eisenhower with a historic hybrid Cattleya orchid SUBSCRIBE TO 

from the 1940s. Read more on page 4. OR RENEW 
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Honoring Helena Hill Weed 


This pioneering woman was the creative mind behind the 
iconic South Portico of Memorial Continental Hall. Learn 
more about Helena Hill Weed’s contributions to both 
architecture and women’s rights in our new section, 

DAR Buildings & Monuments, on page 22. 
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a) Learn about the remarkable life of j : 
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Gaspee Affair, 
Confronting Its Legacy 


A year and a half before the \ 
Boston Tea Party, an act of Colonial rae 

defiance—a daring midnight raid Re: 4 
on a British customs schooner— 


Mulberry Row’s 


MONEE : stoked the Revolutionary fire. For 
For decades, Monticello’s years, Rhode Island has celebrated 
main street kept Thomas this early blowin the fight for 
Jefferson's home supplied = freedom. Read more on page 8. 
i with materials, food, skills 
From Wilderness to : and more. Read more on 
Modern Marvels EES 
| am excited to travel to Idaho next spring. 
in Travel Log, we take you onavirtualtourof % 
| 8" Onthecover: AS 


thee “Gem State,” highlighting Idaho's rugged 7 
willderness and natural wonders, from Craters Memorial Continental Hall, 

; decorated for the Holiday Open House 
of tthe Moon National Monument to the a aan , 
mordern attractions of Boise and its intriguing ee ane ugh 
historical sites, Read more on page 36. 
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Eleanor 
Roosevelt 
Orchid 


/ By Courtney Peter / 


the role that is entirely her own. Each woman has the 
freedom to draw upon her own perspective and expe- 
rience, the needs of the American public, and the traditions 
associated with the role. One such tradition developed over 
the past century bestows upon the First Lady a floral trib- 
ute—a unique Cattleya orchid hybrid named in her honor. 


F ach First Lady of the United States creates a version of 


Floral Frenzy 

Orchids account for about 10% of all plant species. Every 
continent except Antarctica boasts its own native variet- 
ies, none more celebrated than the Cattleya, whose fringed 
flowers measure 6 to 8 inches across. 

Native to Central and South America, the Cattleya was 
plucked from the Brazilian jungle by British naturalist 
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William Swainson in 1816. It was one of many exotic plants 
that Swainson sent to collectors and botanical gardens 
in the United Kingdom. The orchid reached horticulturist 
William Cattley, who became the first to grow itin the United 
Kingdom. The achievement attached his name both to the 
species he grew and to the entire genus, which includes 120 
species recognized by the American Orchid Society. 

During the 19th century, home gardeners already had access 
to various types of orchids. Increased availability only fueled 
the public's floral fascination. When women realized the 
flowers’ enormous, frilly and fragrant blooms made captivat- 
ing corsages, a full-blown Cattleya craze emerged. 

From the 1920s to 1950s, many women attending lun- 
cheons, dances, performances and formal events considered 
a corsage at their shoulder or on their wrist the finishing 


ARTHUR E. CHADWICK 


flourish to their ensemble. Cattleyas 
became known as corsage orchids, and 
women requested their preferred spe- 
cies by name. 


Headlining Hybrids 

The tradition of naming an orchid after 
the First Lady was an offshoot of the cor- 
sage era. “It only made sense to use the 
most popular orchid of the day. That was 
what the public associated with orchids, 
and that’s how the Cattleya became the First Lady Orchid, 
explained Arthur E. Chadwick, an expert on First Lady Orchids 
and co-founder of Chadwick & Son Orchids, an orchid grower 
and retailer near Richmond, Virginia. 

All hybrid orchid names must be approved by and regis- 
tered with the Royal Horticultural Society. “If the name has 
less than 26 letters and contains no offensive words, you can 


” 


name it,’ Chadwick said. 

So far, Cattleya hybrids have been named after 19 con- 
secutive First Ladies, seven of whom either were or still are 
DAR members: Florence Harding, Eleanor Roosevelt, Mamie 
Eisenhower, Rosalynn Carter, Nancy Reagan, Barbara Bush and 
Laura Bush. Joseph Manda & Sons of Bridgeport, New Jersey, 
bred the inaugural First Lady Orchid named for Lou Henry 
Hoover in 1929. After a dormant period, the Ron McClellan 
Co. of South San Francisco, California, named Cattleya Mamie 
Eisenhower in 1953. This time, the tradition took root. 

In Mamie Eisenhower, the Cattleya found a perfect unof- 
ficial spokeswoman. From the campaign trail to Inauguration 
Day and throughout her eight years as First Lady, her signa- 
ture accessory was a corsage of multiple Cattleyas. Her orchid 
features lavender petals flanking a dramatic deep purple lip. 


Jill Biden 
Orchid 


Clockwise: Laura Bush at home 
with her namesake orchid; 
Eleanor Roosevelt wearing an orchid 


By attending Cabinet meetings and 
establishing an office in the East Wing 
of the White House (a First Lady first), 
Rosalynn Carter made clear her view that 
her job was to work. Her Cattleya, being the 

only one bred outside the United States, 
underscores her dedication to diplomacy. 

While Mrs. Carter was touring Latin 

America as a presidential envoy in May 

1977, a Venezuelan orchid grower pre- 

sented her with a namesake Cattleya asa 
symbol of friendship between the two nations. 

Mrs. Carter's Cattleya is among the few missing from 
Chadwick & Son's collection. It is unclear ifany living examples 
of the vivid purple hybrid remain. “Our plan was to recreate 
the hybrid, but we haven't been able to locate the parents,” 
Chadwick said. 

Nancy Reagan's Cattleya is 
also among the missing. This 
hybrid, another creation of 
Ron McClellan Co,, debuted 
in 1968 while Mrs. Reagan was 
First Lady of California. Parent 
plants chosen to approximate 
Reagan Red as closely as possi- 
ble produced offspring with deep reddish-purple blooms. Mrs. 
Reagan's Cattleya hybrid was circulated widely in California in 
the early 1970s, but specimens are now exceptionally rare. 


Blooming Business 

Chadwick became interested in continuing the First Lady 
Orchid legacy after reading about it in old orchid maga- 
zines that belonged to his father and co-founder, Arthur A. 
Chadwick, whose vast orchid collection inspired Chadwick & 
Son's creation in 1989. His father was wary of mixing business 
with politics, but the younger Chadwick forged ahead. 

Orchid hybridization is an exercise in endurance. Under 
ideal conditions, seven years pass between cross-pollination 
and first bloom. Many plants do not make it through the pro- 
cess, and even the survivors are not guaranteed to be special. 
Growers make educated guesses when pairing parent plants, 
but results can be unpredictable. 

The waiting and wondering bore fruit for Chadwick & Son, 
which has named the past six First Lady Orchids, from Barbara 
Bush to Jill Biden. The company always has multiple hybrids 
in progress and takes steps to avoid being beaten out fora 
name. “Because this has become our baby, when presidential 
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elections come along, we name an orchid after each potential 
First Lady,’ Chadwick said. 

Having established a specialty in First Lady Orchids, 
Chadwick & Son retroactively named Cattleyas for Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Lady Bird Johnson, who were previously 
skipped. Then, the company looked further into the past. 
“Edith Wilson was the very first First Lady to wear Cattleyas 
out on the town. Yet she never had an orchid named after 
her,’ Chadwick said. Naming Mrs. Wilson's orchid led to nam- 
ing Cattleyas for Florence Harding and Grace Coolidge, too. 

Chadwick has been fortunate to meet several First Ladies 
in person. Laura Bush met her hybrid Cattleya, a compact 
blossom with purple starburst markings, in 2006, but 12 years 
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elapsed before she met the man who named it. Since then, she 
and Chadwick have crossed paths several times. “She's quite 
the horticulturist. She grows her own Laura Bush orchid at 
her house,” Chadwick said. 

The political fallout Chadwick's father feared has not hap- 
pened. Instead, the First Lady Orchids have provided a way for 
Chadwick & Son to bond with the public over a shared passion 
for flowers. Recognizing the power in this point of connection, 
several years ago, the Smithsonian Gardens asked Chadwick 
& Son for one of each of its First Lady Orchid specimens. The 
company happily complied. “When it’s seen as a collection, 


everybody embraces it,” Chadwick said. “It’s become a national 
treasure.” & 


Kansas Society Borrows 80-Year-Old Orchid for Grave-Marking Ceremony 


n June 3, 2023, the Kansas Society 
@) DAR dedicated a grave marker 

recognizing the DAR service of 
Mamie Doud Eisenhower, an icon of the 
1950s celebrated for her style and hospitality 
and a member of Gettysburg DAR Chapter, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Eisenhower is 
buried alongside her husband at the Place of 
Meditation on the grounds of the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Presidential Library, Museum and Boyhood 
Home, a 23-acre complex in Abilene, Kansas. 

Attendees included Mary Jean Eisenhower, grand- 
daughter of the former First Lady and a member 
of Abilene DAR Chapter, Abilene, Kansas; NSDAR 
Historian General Suzanne Heske; and NSDAR Curator 
General and Kansas Honorary State Regent Susan 
Metzger. Another honored guest wowed the crowd with 
its presence—a historic hybrid Cattleya orchid on loan 
from Chadwick & Son Orchids. 

“They are so luscious when you get up close to them. 
They don't even look real; they are so intricate and 
delicate” Kansas State Regent Rebecca Kline said of the 
historic blooms. 

Inspired to infuse the event with Mrs. Eisenhower's 
personality, Kansas Society State Historian Sherrie 
Smith mentioned the First Lady's penchant for pink 
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flowers to Sara Larson, owner of the 
floral company Wild & Blooming and Regent 
of Polly Ogden DAR Chapter, Manhattan, 
Kansas. From that seed, the idea of borrow- 
ing an orchid for the event blossomed. “I 
started researching, and the corsages she 
wore came into play. That led to Chadwick 

& Son, and I reached out to Art [Chadwick]; 
Mrs. Larson said. 

Chadwick loved the idea. However, the actual Mamie 
Eisenhower hybrid’s bloom time did not align with 
the event date, so he sent another 1940s hybrid in a 
similar hue. “Having an orchid from that time period 
really closely approximates the original,’ Chadwick 
said. “Today's modern hybrids have a different look in 
general. They're rounder, and they're too perfect. Earlier 
hybrids have this look where the petals fall forward. 
They look jungle-like.’ 

Mrs. Larson received the orchid plant 10 days before 
the dedication, and five blooms emerged right on cue. 
“It felt like a living representation of Mamie’s being. We 
had members who came to this event specifically to see 
the orchid,’ she said. 

The next day, the five flowers were clipped off so they 
could be preserved in resin, and the plant was carefully 
shipped back to Chadwick & Son. 
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Is Still Burning 


| By Jeff Walter / 


Well before the Boston Tea Party, 
an act of Colonial violence stoked the 
Revolutionary fire. 

Rhode Island, America’s smallest state, 

played an outsize role in the nation’s 
birth. Nearly four years before 
it became the first colony to 
declare independence from 
England (on May 4, 1776), 
some of its most respected citi- 
zens launched the Colonists’ 
first military strike against their 
mother country. That seminal 
act of revolutionary defiance 
was the June 1772 torching of 
the HMS Gaspee, a British cus- 
toms schooner, in Narragansett 
Bay—18 months before the 
Boston Tea Party. 

Each June, residents of the “Ocean 
State” gather in the bay town of 
Warwick to commemorate the Gaspee’s 
destruction. In 2022, they celebrated 
its 250th anniversary with the help of 
Rhode Island Daughters, who marched 
again in 2023. (DAR also installed an 
America 250! Patriots Marker in May 
2023 in Providence to acknowledge 
Patriots, including those tied to the 
Gaspee Affair.) Civic pride resounds 
in the slogan “America’s First Blow for 
Freedom,’ a trademark of the Gaspee 
Days Committee. 
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An Explosive Situation 

By early 1772, Narragansett Bay, which 
spans from Newport in the south to 
Providence in the north, had become a 
simmering pool of Colonial discontent 
over British economic policies. England's 
lopsided mercantilist approach maxi- 
mized exports to the Colonies while 
leaning on them to supply raw materi- 
als for said exports, which it sold for a 
hefty profit. The Colonies, meanwhile, 
could legally trade only with England. 
To disregard this law was to be a smug- 
gler—and Rhode Island had more than 
a few of those operating in the bay. 


Rhode Island 


To thwart smuggling, England 
deployed a naval patrol. The com- 
mander of one ship in that fleet, 
the Gaspee, was Lieutenant William 
Dudingston, a heavy-handed and cruel 
enforcer who regularly overstepped his 
authority. Dudingston’s unlawful sei- 
zure in February 1772 of the Fortune, a 
rum- and sugar-laden sloop owned by 
the family of future Patriot Nathanael 
Greene, aroused Colonial passions. 

On June 9, tensions came to a head. 
The Gaspee began pursuing the Hannah, 
a Newport-based trading sloop bound 


for Providence, after it ignored a signal to 
stop. The Hannah had cleared customs 
a day earlier, and its Captain Benjamin 
Lindsey led the Gaspee on a chase 
through the shallow waters of Namquid 
Point off the coast of Warwick. While 
Lindsey was accustomed to navigating 
this treacherous area, Dudingston was 
not. The Gaspee struck a sandbar and 
was stranded. 

The Hannah sailed to Providence, 
where Lindsey informed John Brown, 
a member of the secret Sons of Liberty 
group, of this development. Brown saw a 
tailor-made opportunity to, in one swift 
stroke, vent frustrations, 
inflict revenge and make a 
bold statement. 

Meeting at Sabin Tavern 
in Providence, he and 
others hastily devised a 
scheme involving about 
60 accomplices, including 
future Continental naval 
hero Abraham Whipple. 
Abetted by darkness, these 
men, many of whom were 
influential members of 
local society like Brown, 
embarked toward the beached schoo- 
ner in eight longboats, meeting another 
longboat of co-conspirators from across 
the bay in Bristol. 

Their daring midnight mission caught 
the Gaspee crew off guard. After board- 
ing the British ship, the raiders seized 
its documents, bound the crew and 
transported them to shore in the long- 
boats. Before the assault was over, a 
musket ball had struck Dudingston, 
seriously wounding him. Set ablaze, the 
HMS Gaspee exploded when the flames 
ignited the powder in its magazine. 
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A Call to Arms 

Word of the attack spread quickly 
throughout Rhode Island. When the 
British found out, they responded with 
outrage at what they deemed high 
treason and an act of war. King George 
Ill vowed his men would capture the 
alleged perpetrators and ship them to 
England for trial. The idea that the crown 
would deny them the right to a trial at 
home further inflamed Colonial wrath. 

The king's official commission of 
inquiry into the attack met a wall of 
silence. For the most part, it seemed, 
no one had seen a thing. A teenage 
indentured servant named Aaron Briggs 
testified that he was forced to abet the 
attack. He named John Brown and 
Simeon Potter, but others discredited 
his testimony. 

Ultimately, no Colonist was ever 
arrested, John Brown's legend grew, and 
the commission's yearlong search for 
answers succeeded only in galvanizing 
Colonial resentment and unity. 

When war inevitably broke out, it was 
highly profitable for John Brown and 
two of his three brothers. The trio manu- 
factured cannons and other munitions 
for the Continental Army and Navy and 
gained legislative approval to engage in 
the even more lucrative business of war- 
time privateering. 


A Conflicted Family 

Over his 67 years, John Brown held 
many roles, including merchant, politi- 
cian, college founder and bank president. 
He was also a slaveholder and, at one 
time, he and his brothers were slave 
traders in the “triangular trade” plied 
by many Rhode Island merchants. 

But after a disastrous 1764 voyage 
by the Sally, a Brown-owned slave ship, 
claimed the lives of at least 109 Africans, 
youngest brother Moses Eat 
the practice. He became a Quaker an 


Spreading the Word 


When Amanda Lazarus became State Regent of the Rhode Island 
State Society DAR, she made it her project to help commemorate the 
250th anniversary of the burning of the Gaspee, encouraging the states 
eight chapters to get involved in the parade. Many members marched 
not only in 2022 but also this past June. 

The former Gaspee DAR Chapter had participated in the parade 


for years, but after its merger with two other chapters to form the 
Narragansett-Cooke-Gaspee DAR Chapter, Providence, Rhode Island, 


participation had declined. 


“I wanted to spread the word because what happened in Rhode Island 
was such a critical moment as a precursor to the American Revolution, 


Mrs. Lazarus said. 


The annual Gaspee Days celebration culminates in a weekend of 
activities, including reenactors, an encampment of militias and the 
burning of a miniature Gaspee. The highlight is the Gaspee Days Parade, 
with floats, Colonial militias, a fife and drum corps, marching bands, 
scout troops, DAR members and other community groups. 


fervent abolitionist who later sought to 
prosecute John. 

The Browns remained widely 
respected and influential. John served 
for two decades as treasurer of Rhode 
Island College, which sat on land once 
owned by the Reverend Chad Brown, his 
great-grandfather. In 1804, after a con- 
tribution of $5,000 from John’s nephew 
Nicholas Brown Jr, the college changed 
its name to Brown University. 

Patriotism aside, history is messy, 
particularly when viewed through a 
21st-century lens. 

Rhode Island Daughter Amanda 
Lazarus is a recently elected NSDAR 
Vice President General, a member of 
the Rhode Island Independence DAR 
Chapter in Providence and an Honorary 
State Regent. She also is co-executive 
director of annual giving for Brown 
University. Since moving to Rhode 
Island from her native New Jersey in 
2009, she has become well acquainted 
with the historical details, backdrop 
and ongoing social reverberations of 
the Gaspee Affair, 


She notes that Brown University 
has worked to interpret and incorpo- 
rate this difficult topic in its history. 
In 2006, the university published The 
Slavery and Justice Report, a three-year- 
long study that was updated in 2021 
(https://slaveryandjustice.brown. 
edu/report). 

“Brown was really on the forefront of 
acknowledging its ties to slavery, and its 
responsibilities in light of that legacy,” 
Mrs. Lazarus said. 

“People are complex,’ Mrs. Lazarus 
said. “The Colonial Rhode Islanders who 
were involved in the Gaspee incident 
were wealthy merchants, many of whom 
were involved in the slave trade. | think 
it's important that we talk about it and 
that we recognize that, yes, they were 
Patriots, but they also have this (other) 
element to them.’ k 

The actions of John Brown and his fel- q 
low Patriots on June 9-10, 1772, focused 
Colonists’ attention on England's _ 
encroachments on their rights and 
helped pave the way for a new, inde 


pendent nation. @ oe 
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The Commemorative Events Committee 
encourages chapters and communities to 
celebrate significant events in our amazing 
American history by becoming involved in 
at least one program each year to recognize 
selected major events. Individual members, 
chapters and State Societies may plan ways 
to celebrate Independence Day, Patriots of 
the American Revolution and the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. The 
Wright Administration has selected the 
additional milestone events listed on this 
page for commemoration through 
significant programs and/or events. 


% 50th Anniversary of the 
Vietnam War 


* 50th Anniversary of the NASA 
Space Shuttle Program 
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* 80th Anniversary of D-Day 
(June 6, 1944) 
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% 100th Anniversary of the signing of 
the American Indian Citizenship Act 


* 125th Anniversary, 
DAR Hospital Corps 


* 125th Anniversary of the premiere 
of John Philip Sousa’s march “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” Z 

eS 

* 125th Anniversary of the Spanish- rahe 
American War (April 21—August 13, 1898) 


% 125th Anniversary of DAR participation in the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 


* 150th Anniversary Yellowstone National 
Park (March 1, 1872) 


Franco-American Memorial Committee 
% 200th Anniversary Lafayette Farewell Tour 


(1824-1825) 


4 250th Anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party, the 
historic tea parties 


* Celebrate the Legacy 
of Bernardo de Galvez 


% 250th Birthday of the U.S. 
Navy (October 13, 1775) 


Edenton Tea Party and other 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Here on the banks of the Potomac, the 
vast estate of our first president stands 
tall for all. It’s living proof that the 
foundation of our nation endures. 


Save 20% on admission when you use 
code AMERSPIRIT at mountvernon.org 
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AMERICAN ARTISANS & ——— 


NORMAN ROCKWELUS ART 
GHRONIGLED BOTH THE EVERYDAY 
AND THE FACE OF CHANGE 


~ 


/ By Elizabeth Mariano Mubarek /, 


Arguably one of the most 
recognizable American 
artists and illustrators, 
Norman Percevel Rockwell 
created well over 4,000 : 


original works of art through- 

out his lifetime. He used 

his talent to chronicle 20th- ; 

century America in a way ‘] 

» unlike any other artist, and 
~~ his works are filled with a 7 

comforting and impeccably 

| detailed authenticity that has 

resonated poignantly with 

> Americans for more than 

"100 years. 


hs = Rockwell ©. 1920-1925 
oe 


2 
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% ockwell, born in New York Gity in 1894, began his 

professional life at a distinctive time in history. 

/, \ Inia unique position, he used his art to chronicle 
\ the ever-changing face of America 


throushout nearly the entirety of the 1900s, with : 
Fis its coe Aer ! ee “FREEDOM 
ations eliciting emotion, sentimentality OF 
anc; .-algia regarding American life and values. SPEECH” 


Rockw: |) was skilled at storytelling through his 
artwork Although he was professionally trained 
in the cla :sical traditions, he paintedina style that Was exclu- 
sively his own, and he often favored subjects depicting the 
ordinary in American life rather than the exceptional, 

He began illustrating for The Saturday Evening Post at age 22. 
In 1916, he painted his first cover image for the Post, and he 
went on to create 322 additional covers over the next 47 years. 
His cover works for the Post remain some of his bese known 
pieces, a cornerstone of his illustrious career, His association 
with the publication would stretch until 1963: 


An Artist at War 

In January 1941, with the war in Europe posing an increas- 
ing threat to the country’s security, President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt addressed Congress in his State of the Union 
speech. He outlined the four fundamental human freedoms 


that should be protected: freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want and freedom from fear, Less 
than a year later, after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941 prompted America’s entry into another 
world war, Roosevelt's “Four Freedoms Speech” became a 
clear explanation to the American people of why 
the country was engaging in war and what the 


EGIL. Ma Allied powers were fighting to protect on behalf 


WANT” 


of all people. 

This speech was particularly impactful to 
Rockwell, who was living in Vermont and was 
too old to enlist by this time. In 1942, he was working on a 
piece commissioned by the Ordnance Department of the 
US. Army, but he wanted to do more to serve the war effort. 
He found the inspiration he needed in Roosevelt's speech. 


“As | quew up- and found that the 
wold wasn't the peyecily pleasant 
place | had thought i to be, / 
unconsciously decitled te compensate.” 


-NORMAN ROCKWELL 
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Rockwell decided to create visual representations of each of 
the four freedoms, and the Post made plans to publish the 
illustrations. 

The four paintings Rockwell crafted in response 
to Roosevelt's speech were incredible successes for | 
the Post, which published each image as a separate 
cover during the winter of 1943. The quartet of 
paintings was also used to raise over $132 million ee 
(about $2.3 billion today) in war bond sales when it visited 
16 cities as a successful touring exhibition. 


FREEDOM 


v 


LE SE 


Rockwell's Four Freedoms paintings remain as powerful and 
compelling today as they were at their creation, enduringas rel- 
evant and evocative national symbols through changing times. 


An Unlikely Ally 

Asa white, middle-class illustrator known for painting the 
commonplace American, Rockwell proved to be a surprising 
advocate for the civil rights movement of the 1960s. 

Looking back on the start of his career, Rockwell wrote, “As 
| grew up and found that the world wasn’t the perfectly pleas- 
ant place | had thought it to be, | unconsciously decided to 
compensate, which he did by depicting subjects who get into 


TT 


“commonplace, everyday situations, not the agonizing crises 
and tangles of life.” 

However, after the publication of Rockwell's 1961 illustra- 
tion, “The Golden Rule,’ which embodied themes of tolerance 
weer and human rights by depicting subjects of differ- 
iroaraee ing races and religions, Rockwell started receiving 

eS M | hate mail, and the Post received public backlash. 
WORSHIP” | In 1963, Rockwell disassociated from the Post after 
ae being informed he could portray Black subjects 

— only in subservient positions. 

Allying himself instead with the more progressive Look 
magazine, Rockwell began to shift his artistic focus toward 
social justice and civil rights. By now, Rockwell had moved to 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and he reflected: “For 47 years, |) 
portrayed the best ofall possible worlds—grandfathers, puppy 
dogs—things like that. That kind of stuff is dead now, and | _ 
think it’s about time.” 

“The Problem We All Live With,’ painted for Look in 1964, 
directly addressed the segregation and civil rights issues” 

| that Rockwell witnessed at this stage of history. The paint 


first African-American child to attend an all-white public 


_ 
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elemé school in the South. This A short biographical film shown at the museum succinctly sums up his impact: 
painti well as others that would “Norman Rockwell left us with images of, and for, the American people, reminding 
us to believe in ourselves, honor the past, embrace the future, and see ourselves as 


come a it, portrayed the racism in 
Americz. ‘na fearless and unforgiving he did—with warmth and compassion. 

light. Rockwell's art had morphed into Rockwell died on November 8, 1978, in Stockbridge. He is buried in the 
something more cynical and critical Stockbridge Cemetery. @ 

of typical American life than what his 
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Norman Rockwell painting “The Problem Discover more about your ancestry with our 
We All Live With,” 1963 | i; TEN NFAUATIIAND AG AR CAEN RIA taetinc 
autosomal DNA, Y-DNA, and mtDNA testing 


ecarvicec and datahacec! 
fans had become used to, and he forced services and databases 


America to have the courage to address 
its faults. Despite the public objection 
and criticism that Look received, the | 
publication never backed down or | 
wavered in its support of Rockwell. 
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1ilyTreeDNA today 


The Rockwell Legacy 

In 1977, President Gerald Ford 
awarded Rockwell the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom for depicting “the 
American scene with unrivaled fresh- 
ness and clarity” for nearly a century. 

A decade earlier, Rockwell helped 
found the Norman Rockwell Museum 
in the Berkshire town of Lenox, 
Massachusetts, an institution that today 
affirms its dedication “to the enjoyment 
and study of Rockwell's work and his 
contributions to society, popular culture 
and social commentary.’ The museum 
houses the largest single collection of 
Rockwell's art, the Norman Rockwell 
archives and his studio. 


LAMONE, LOUIS. REFERENCE PHOTO FOR THE PROBLEM WE ALL LIVE WITH ( 1963). 


NORMAN ROCKWELL FAMILY AGENCY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Unveiling 
Elegance 


Daughter's posthumous 
donation adds beauty to 
DAR Museum 


By Patrick Sheary 


Over the past two years, the estate of 
Linda Lee Johnson, a longtime member 
of the Margaret Whetten DAR Chapter, 
Washington, D.C., has made significant 
contributions to the DAR Museum. 
These contributions have allowed the 
Museum to acquire three items that 
not only enhance its collections but also 
restore the interior beauty of Memorial 
Continental Hall. The Museum is deeply 
grateful for Ms. Lee Johnson's generous 
posthumous support of the National 
Society. 


Neoclassical Chandelier 

This bronze chandelier, 
crafted in a neoclassi- 
cal style, is grand in size 
and design. It features a 
spread-winged bald eagle at its apex, 
clutching a bouquet of olive branches 
while resting on a spherical base. The 
central shaft of the chandelier is com- 
posed of tightly bound reeds, and its 
tiered scrolled arms are adorned with 
intricate acanthus leaves and delicate 
tendrils, culminating in decorative pat- 
erae and ram's heads. 

Originally, this chandelier was cre- 
ated by the New York City lighting firm 
Edward F, Caldwell & Co. Inc. for one 
of the tenant lobbies at 40 Wall Street. 
The building served as the headquar- 
ters of the Bank of Manhattan Trust. 
The original chandelier from 1911 in the 
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Pennsylvania Foyer was replaced during 
the 1960s. This replacement chande- 
lier is of high quality and harmonizes 
with the classical architectural style of 
Memorial Continental Hall. 


Rare Candlestick 

Crafted by the renowned Staffordshire 
potter Josiah Wedgwood between 1785 
and 1790, this candlestick is a rare sculp- 
tural masterpiece. It takes the form of 
a drab green and white jasper tree 
trunk with a putto, symbolizing 
autumn, positioned at the base 
tending a small fire. From this fire, 
smoke extends beyond the trunk, 
surrounded by stylized leaves and 
a rocky border. The trunk itself is 
richly detailed, featuring bark, ivy and 
dangling moss. The candlestick rests 
atop a classically styled molded base. 

Wedgwood's craftsmanship 
shines through in this piece. 
Wedgwood offered others rep- 
resenting the four seasons; they 
were sold singly or as a set. The 
modeling was done by hand 
and is attributed to William 
Hackwood, Wedgwood's chief designer. 

Wedgwood intended elaborate items 
like the candlestick to adorn public 
rooms within homes, such as parlors or 
dining rooms. Customers in both Britain 
and the United States considered these 
to be the epitome of refinement and 
good taste. 

Today, this candlestick is on exhibit in 
the Museum study gallery. 


Sinumbra Lamp 

One of the most exotic acquisitions 
made possible through Ms. Lee Johnson's 
generous donation is undoubtedly the 
sinumbra lamp. This piece, crafted from 


patinated bronze and adorned with 
polished highlights, features a paneled 
central column entwined by a dragon. 
The dragon's wings rest upon the lamp’s 
column base, with its head pointed 
upward and its partially opened mouth 
revealing teeth and a forked tongue. 
Crowning the lamp is a wheel-cut glass 
shade. Crafted during the 1830s by 
Phipson and Lambley of Birmingham, 
England, this lamp is a testament to the 
artistry of its creators. 

The term “sinumbra” means “with- 
out shadow,” alluding to the unique 
design feature. The distinctive dough- 
nut-shaped reservoir is elevated 
above the burner, preventing 
any shadows from casting upon 

the table surface. Paintings from the 
19th century illustrate the popularity of 
sinumbra lamps in homes, where they 
are often seen gracing center tables in 
parlors. These lamps, brighter than tra- 
ditional candles, effectively illuminated 
not only work surfaces but also 
the room in which they were emp 
placed. Typically, whale oil 
powered sinumbra lamps. 

These lamps came in a 
variety of designs, and exotic 
themes like this dragon 
became popular in the 1820s 
onward. This surge in popu- 
larity was partially influenced 
by the construction of the Indo-lslamic 
styled Brighton Pavilion in England by 
architect John Nash, which introduced 
exotic themes like dragons. The allure 
of exotic designs also found its way to 
the United States, as evidenced by the 
Egyptian Revival and Moorish Revival 
styles. 

This lamp is on display in the Museum 
study gallery. @ 
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What a will can do... When is it time to review your will? 


= When you have made additions to your family. 
= When your marital status has changed. 

= When your assets have changed. 

= When tax laws change—as they did recently. 


= Determine to whom, how, and when your assets 
will be distributed. 

™ Name an executor to manage your estate 
according to your wishes. 

™ Create trusts for the benefit of your spouse, 


children, or others. Z 
= Provide for Daughters of the American Revolution ty oye fon 4 - CON 


through a charitable bequest in your will. 


DAR is pleased to offer new free tools on the redesigned 


dargiftplans.org to help you start your planned giving 
journey. Call or visit for more information! 


Ef | 


> f D (rolls haf up [& Learn more. 
© Please complete ie return the enclosed reply card or visit us online 


Daughters of the American Revolution today at dar.giftplans.org. 


Office of Development | (800) 449-1776 | giftplanning@dar.org | dargiftplans.org 


The information contained herein is offered for general informational and educational purposes, You should seek the advice of an attomey for applicability to your own situation. 
Copyright © by Pentera, Inc. All rights reserved, 


Harnessing the 
Power of DNA in DAR 
Applications 


Did you know that you can submit DNA evidence as part 
of the documentation for your DAR Application? The DAR 
accepts Y-DNA, mtDNA (mitochondrial DNA), atDNA (auto- 
somal DNA) and paternity tests to support New Member 
Applications and Supplemental Applications. Daughters 
can learn how, when combined with other records, DNA 
can be used to prepare a DAR Application or Supplemental 
Application in the GEP 4 course, “DNA and the DAR: Using 
DNA as a Piece of Evidence for a DAR Application.’ 

GEP 4 is the fourth course in a series offered by the DAR 
Genealogy Department to help budding and seasoned gene- 
alogists learn the skills needed to successfully prepare a DAR 
Application or Supplemental Application. In GEP 4, Daughters 
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Eginational-society/genealogy/ mA 

Hons for more resources on using # 

learn how to tell if DNA will be useful to prove a familial line 

and, ifso, which kind of DNA test to use, said Danielle Teyssier, 
a DAR staff genealogist and the GEP Coordinator. 

Unlike the first three GEP courses, GEP 4 has no prerequi- 
sites. Although the course does provide a brief background 
of the DNA used in genealogical studies, its focus is on using 
DNA as part of submitting a DAR Application, Teyssier said. 
She advises that Daughters interested in more general infor- 


mation about using DNA evidence for genealogical research 
should refer to other instructional materials. 


GEP 4 Course Lessons 

+ Guidelines for Using + Preparing the Y-DNA Data 
DNA Evidence for DAR + Thinking About Using 
Applications atDNA? 

¢ Thinking About Using « Autosomal DNA in Action 


DNA? + Preparing the atDNA Data 
* The Y-DNA! « Final Details 


As with other GEP courses, Daughters can take GEP 4 
on a phone, tablet or computer. Lessons consist of videos, 
worksheets, transcripts and quizzes. To progress through the 
course, you must achieve a passing score on the quiz for each 
lesson. Five attempts are available for each quiz. The registra- 
tion fee of $75 allows 90 days of access to the course. 


Sign-up Instructions 

> Register for Bridge, DAR's learning platform, at https://self 
bridgestration.custom-bridgeapp.com/sign_up/gep. 

> After registering for the Bridge app, visit https://nsdar. 
myshopify.com and create an account using the same email 
address used for Bridge. 

> Glick on “GEP 4: DNA and the DAR: Using DNA as a Piece 
of Evidence for a DAR Application” and “Add to Gart.’ 

> Once you have purchased your course, allow up to 10 min- 
utes for it to appear on your My Learning page on the Bridge 
platform. ® 

Learn 


More! 
Learn more about GEP Courses! 


+ Visit www.dar.org, and sign in as a member 


* Click on “Genealogy’ at the top of the page 
* Under “Applications and Supplementals,” click on 
Genealogy Education Programs (GEP).” 
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Never Too Late 


lowa Daughter makes a later-in-life 
discovery of her Native heritage— 
and embraces it wholeheartedly. 


By Lena Anthony 


hen Dona Herr was 9 years old, her aunt took her 
to Wisconsin Dells, a small village rich with Native 
American history and people. She was captivated. 


“They just drew me in,’ said Mrs. Herr, a member of Jean 
Espy DAR Chapter, Fort Madison, lowa. “I 
wanted to spend more time with them, and 
| wanted to know more about them. That trip 
stayed with me for years and years, and | never 
really understood why.” 

The reason, it turned out, was that she is 
nearly one-half Cherokee—a fact withheld from 
her asa child and revealed to her by her brother 
when she was in her 40s. 

“It was quite a shock to have your family keep 
that from you, but at the same time, | under- 
stood why,’ she said. 

Mrs. Herris referring to the more than 350 Native American 
boarding and day schools that operated during the late 19th 
century to mid-20th century across the United States as part 

of the federal government-sponsored 
_ Indian education system. While these 

schools operated, tens of thousands of 

Native American children were either 
forcibly or voluntarily removed from 

their homes and stripped of their cul- 

tural identities. 
“These schools were still operating 
when | was growing up,’ Mrs. Herr said. 
_| “Understandably, my family wanted to 
keep quiet about our heritage” 
However, her understanding soon tur; turned t ale ’ 


boarding school students never returned home. Most of the 
schools had closed by the 1980s after Congress passed the 
Indian Child Welfare Act in 1978. 

“What a horrendous thing they were,” Mrs. Herr said. “But 
to my dismay, a lot of people had no idea this went on for 
so long.” 

And so, as Mrs. Herr embraced her newly discovered Native 
American heritage, she also set out to start a conversation. 
Over the past 10 years, she has spoken to dozens of church 
groups, DAR chapters and other organizations about the his- 
tory of American Indian boarding schools in America and the 
enduring trauma they inflicted on the families they destroyed. 

“| want people to not forget this part of American his- 
tory,’ she said. “Some of these children 
had no guidance except from cruel adults 
punishing them and who were teaching 
them how to work in fields and operate 
sewing machines so they could sell goods | 
and profit from their abuse. Many children 
were beaten to death. Itjust got to me, and 
| told myself, I've got to try to do some- 
thing about this.” 

After a speaking engagement, Mrs. Herr 
said, it is not uncommon for her audience 
to be in tears. 

Mrs. Herr represents her heritage in other ways, as well. 
Alongside her brother, she has advocated at the Illinois, 
Missouri and lowa state capitols for bills that protect Native 
American traditions. She is also a member of the Standing 
Bear Council, a multistate organization of Native and non- 
Native people who share an interest in preserving Native 


American heritage. 
She marches in insradesin in full Native Heese 


meetings, she elven the len 
is sometimes more like five minut 
Native nape Noes Dove. — 


é researched more about the schools anc 
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speaking their native languages. She alse 


250 Years Later: Commemorating the |» mes ramby, 
Revolutionary Spirit of the Boston Tea Party 


On December 16, 1773, American Colonists dumped 340 
chests of tea, imported by the British East India Company, 
into Boston Harbor at Griffin's Wharf. Their reasoning 
was simple: They were angry at Britain for imposing 
“taxation without representation.’ The event, which « 
became known as the Boston Tea Party, was one of 
the first major acts of defiance by the Colonists—and 
it showed the British that the Colonists would fight 
for their independence. 

Now, 250 years later, the city of Boston, Massachusetts, is 
commemorating the historic event that started a revolution— 
and so is the DAR. 

“We started making plans for the DAR Commemorative 
Event in October 2022,” said Peggy O'Connor, National Vice 


Make Plans to Attend the 
250th Anniversary Celebration 
of the Edenton Tea Party 


in the Colonies over the two years that followed 
it. One of those was the Edenton Tea Party—one 
of the earliest political protests organized by women. 

News of the Boston Tea Party had spread across the 
Colonies like wildfire, igniting a spark of resistance in 
the Colonists who were frustrated by the unjust taxa- 
tion policies imposed upon them without representation 
in Parliament. A group of women in Edenton, North 
Carolina, took notice. 

On October 25, 1774, Penelope Barker gathered 51 
women at the home of Elizabeth King to forge an alli- 
ance that supported the Colonists’ cause. That day, they 
wrote and signed a resolution about their decision to 
boycott not only tea but all British goods. 

“They put their names on this document,’ said Peggy 
Carney Troxell, past Recording Secretary General, past 


T he Boston Tea Party inspired other “tea parties” 
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Chair of the Commemorative Events Committee. “The big- 
gest obstacle was getting the proper approvals to place an 
America 250! Marker at the Boston Tea Party Ships 
& Museum.’ 

More than 150 Daughters from across the coun- 
try have registered for the event, taking place 
December 15-16, 2023, said Carolyn Nutt, Regent 
of the Massachusetts State Society DAR (MDAR). 
On Friday, December 15, Daughters will tour the Old South 
Meeting House, where Colonists met on December 15, 1773, 
to discuss the tax on tea. Also included on the tour is the Old 
State House, where the Declaration of Independence was first 
read to the citizens of Boston on July 18, 1776. From there, 
participating Daughters will have a private tour of the Boston 


Vice President General and Honorary State Regent, North 
Carolina Society Daughters of the American Revolution. 
“What the men in Boston did was, of course, very brave, 
but they ultimately disguised themselves, and no one 
knew their true identities. These 51 women did not hide 
their identities. They proudly and boldly signed their 
names. 

The DAR Commemorative Events Committee is 
making plans now to honor these 51 women and com- 
memorate the 250th Anniversary of the Edenton Tea 
Party in October 2024, said Mrs. Troxell, a member of 
the William Hooper DAR Chapter, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. “We are working with the town of Edenton to 
plan a two-day event October 17-19,’ she said. “We are 
planning a trip to Hayes Plantation, where Penelope 
Barker is buried, and a trip to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
where five of the signers are buried. The Edenton Tea 
Party DAR Chapter also plans to dedicate an America 
250! Marker in the town of Edenton” 

While the celebration is still months away, Mrs. Troxell 
recommends arranging travel and reservations to attend 
now. “Edenton is a small town,’ she said. “This event will 


sell out quickly.’ ® 
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Tea Part» Ships & Museum, where they 
can experience interactive exhibits and 
see full-scale replicas of 18th-century 
sailing vessels, Mrs. Nutt said. 

On Friday afternoon, Massachusetts 
Daughters will dedicate an America 
250! Patriots Marker at the bridge 
leading to the Boston Tea Party Ships 
& Museum, with a ceremony that Boston Mayor Michelle 
Wu is expected to attend. 

On Saturday evening, December 16, Daughters who regis- 
tered for the event will have VIP seats at the Boston Harbor’s 
grand-scale reenactment of the Boston Tea Party. Reenactors 
will dump chests of tea into the harbor—but there is a slight 
twist, Mrs. Nutt said. 

“Over the past 50 years or so, the Boston Harbor has been 
cleaned up significantly,’ Mrs. Nutt said. “The Massachusetts 
Water Resources Authority requires that there be nets 


ON THE 
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underneath the water to collect the 
tea leaves and avoid polluting the 
harbor.” 

MDAR is excited to welcome 
Daughters to Boston this December 
to celebrate this historic anniversary, 
Mrs. Nutt said. “I think John Adams 
summed up the event best in his diary 
entry from December 17, 1773: ‘The people should never rise 
without doing something to be remembered—something 
notable and striking. This destruction of the tea is so bold, 
so daring, so firm, intrepid and inflexible, and it must have 
so important consequences, and so lasting, that | can’t but 
consider it as an epocha in history.” 

“All the Colonists wanted was to gain representation in 
Parliament,’ Mrs. O'Connor added. “If Parliament had allowed 
them to be represented, I’m not sure we would be the United 


States of America today.” & 
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At the 2022 Holiday Open House at Memorial Continental Hall, trees were decorated with 
Ornaments depicting the people, places and events from the American Revolution. a 
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n the annals of history, certain individuals emerge as 
architects of change, shaping both physical spaces 
and societal norms. Among these individuals is Helena 
855 Hill Weed. Mrs. Weed is most known for her work for 


Flelena {till Weed | 


Vi S 1 onar y B e hy ill i nd women's suffrage and her career as one of America’s first 
nn . female geologists, but she also played an instrumental role in 
M. 1emor I al the design and architecture of Memorial Continental Hall in 

rN ace 2 Th de aC Washington, D.C. 
Contine ntal ch all S Credit for the design of Memorial Continental Halli is often 
so eis P fully attributed to Edward Pearce Casey, who also helped with 
S O uth P O rti CO the design and construction of the Library of Congress. Casey's 


design of the 35,000-square-foot building included detailed 


descriptions the auditorium, admin- 
istrative der tment, library, museum, 
dining roon . and more. However, the 
design of the iconic South Portico—the 
semicircular portico with 13 memorial 
columns and pilasters to symbolize the 
original 13 Colonies—must be given 
to Mrs. Weed, Vice President General 
during the Fairbanks Administration. 
Her collaboration with Casey, marked 
by months of relentless dedication 
and thoughtful dialogue, culminated 
in a design that would forever define 
the Hall's fagade. In fact, Mrs. Weed 
sketched the portico design on a nap- 
kin that is now inside the cornerstone 
of Memorial Continental Hall. 

Beyond her contributions to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and Memorial Continental Hall, Mrs. 
Weed was an ardent supporter of 
women's suffrage. She was a noteworthy 
Participant in the “Silent Sentinels’—a 
group led by suffragist Alice Paul 
that picketed the White House. Mrs. 
Weed’s commitment to social prog- 
Tess remained unwavering throughout 
her life, and she even faced multiple 
arrests and three stints in jail for her 
suffrage-related activities. From carry- 
ing impactful banners to applauding 
in court and participating in suffrage 
meetings, her actions emphasized her 
resolute determination to contribute to 
amore equitable country. Her role in the 
suffrage movement added depth to her 
legacy, depicting a multifaceted woman 
who harnessed her talents to champion 
causes and projects close to her heart. 

Mrs. Weed was educated at Vassar 
College and the Montana School of 
Mines, where she emerged as one of 

_ the nation’s pioneering women geolo- 
gists. Her accomplishments in the field 
nderscored her prowess as a trail- 


blazer. Within the DAR, in addition to ' ty 


serving as Vice President General, she 
was the Chapter Regent of the Norwalk 
DAR Chapter, Norwalk, Connecticut, 
from 1892 to 1895. The chapter was 
organized in her own residence, and she 
received her commission as Chapter 
Regent from Caroline Scott Harrison. 


Mrs. Weed's vision for the South 
Portico of Memorial Continental Hall 
stands as an enduring reminder of 
her indomitable spirit and creative 
acumen. @} 
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'Good citizens 
cannot be made 
suddenly. 
They must grow" 
-Harniett Lothrop 


Tracing Family History and Migration Patterns 


— ByMeganHamby —— 


Have you ever wondered where your ancestors came from or 
how they ended up in the place you now call home? 

Tracing migration patterns is a crucial aspect of genealogy, and 
it can help you uncover the stories of your ancestors who may 
have traveled to and from far-flung places. 


Balancing Accuracy With 
Historical Context 

Tracing migration patterns requires a 
deep understanding of historical con- 
text. It is essential to grasp the historical 
backdrop of the area and time period 
you are researching. Historical records 
often contain biases, errors and 
discrepancies that must be 
carefully considered. 

For example, spelling 
variations of names are 
common, even within the 
same family. Illiterate indi- 
viduals, Indigenous peoples 
and people of color may not 
appear in records as frequently as oth- 
ers. In some cases, records may not exist 
for certain time periods or locations. A 
solid understanding of prevailing laws, 
cultural norms and societal dynamics is 
critical when interpreting records. Logic 
and common sense also play a vital role 
in evaluating documents—both those 
found and those conspicuously absent. 


Unlocking the Past With Records 
Genealogy research involves digging 
through a treasure trove of histori- 
cal records. Among the most helpful 
records are deeds, court minutes and tax 
records, said Marcy Carter-Lovick, Texas 
State Regent, Region IV Specialist for 
the Lineage Research Committee, and 
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Marcy Carter-Lovick 


National Chair of the DAR Genealogy 
Research Institute. Deed records, for 
instance, can identify the purchaser of 
land and where they previously lived. 

Power-of-attorney documents, some- 
times found within deed books, grant 
individuals the legal right to act on 
someone else's behalf, such as sell- 
ing property in their previous 

location. These records can 

offer insights into familial or 

business connections. Even 

if your ancestor did not buy 

or sell land, they might have 

appeared as a witness for a 

transaction, which can help 
you pinpoint their location. 

Court minutes can also be valuable. 
They can reveal your ancestor's role as 
a witness on a will, their involvement 
in estate inventories, or their participa- 
tion in jury duty or on a road crew. All 
these snippets of information can help 
pinpoint where your ancestor was at a 
given moment in history. 

Tax records also provide additional 
insights. They indicate that an individual 
did not have to reside in one location 
for an extended period before showing 
up on tax rolls. Some tax listings even 
include the names of sons age 16 or 
older living in the household, establish- 
ing familial connections and ensuring 
you are on the right genealogical trail. 
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A Step-by-Step Approach 

Tracing the migration patterns of 
ancestors who moved frequently or over 
long distances may seem daunting, but 
it can yield rich rewards. Mrs. Lovick 
recommended starting with a timeline. 

“| use a spreadsheet format in which 
each record found on the individual 
or family is listed with the date, loca- 
tion, type of record and names of any 
other individuals named on the record,” 
she said. 

As you delve deeper, search for addi- 
tional names that can provide clues. 
Look for family members, in-laws, 
fellow parishioners, neighbors or busi- 
ness partners who may have traveled 
with your ancestor. If direct records on 
your ancestor prove elusive, consider 
researching their friends, associates and 
neighbors. These connections can help 
you piece together the puzzle, Mrs. 
Lovick said. 


Unearthing Clues 
From Census Records 

Fundamental clues to your family’s 
migration path may be found in Census 
reports, beginning with the 1850 Census. 
Looking at the birthplace of the head of 
household, presumed spouse and any 
children listed may outline the house- 
hold’s migration path. The 1880 Census 
reveals even more clues, as the Census 
began recording the “birthplace of par- 
ents” of each person enumerated. 

“For example, ifa family group of intere 
est is found living in southern Illinois in 
1850. and the place of birth given on the 
census indicates the presumed parents 
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were born in North Carolina, with chil- 
dren born in Tennessee and southern 
Illinois, one can then look for an estab- 
lished migration route that could have 
been followed from North Carolina to 
Tennessee to southern Illinois,” Mrs. 
Lovick said. “Once a known migration 
route is identified (often by an internet 
search or by consulting a book on migra- 
tion routes), one can backtrack from 
Illinois along that known route to North 
Carolina, looking for records in places 
where the family may have stopped for 
a time before moving on to the last des- 
tination in which they were found on 
the census.” 


Technology and Online Resources 

In recent years, technology has rev- 
olutionized genealogy research. The 
increased sophistication of DNA test 
results, coupled with access to the 
results of thousands of testers, has 
enhanced the study of migration pat- 
terns. DNA testing can connect you with 
distant relatives who may hold the miss- 
ing pieces of your family puzzle. 

Online resources have also trans- 
formed genealogy research. In the past, 
researchers scoured antique shops for 
old maps or atlases, but now, virtually 
any map needed for any area or time 
period can be accessed online. These 
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digital tools streamline the process and 
make it easier than ever to trace migra- 
tion routes. 

“| believe that understanding and 
using migration patterns can be the key 
to unlock a door in those brick walls so 
many of us encounter in our genealogy 
research for ourselves and for the pro- 
spective members we are assisting with 
an Application,” Mrs. Lovick said. & 
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Spirited Debates 
at Valley Forge 


To the Editor: 

I count on accurate information, so 
the July/August 2023 American Spirit 
article about Valley Forge, billed as 
“Untold Stories Revealed,” surprised me. 
I had expected these “untold stories” to 
be true stories. But... 

+ Martha Washington did not copy let- 
ters for General Washington at Valley 
Forge. (She did later in the war.) 

+ She did not represent her husband at 
official functions at camp. (She did 
attend official functions with him, 
such as the celebration of the French 
Alliance.) 

+ She did not bake a cake for his 
birthday or gather fifers and drum- 
mers to serenade him at Valley Forge. 
(The musicians did play for General 
Washington but were not summoned 
by Mrs. Washington.) 

+ She did not nurse and comfort sick 
soldiers at camp. (Visiting among the 
soldiers was not done by 18th-century 
ladies.) 


+ Although it is estimated that 2,000 
soldiers died at Valley Forge and 
Yellow Springs Hospital, there was no 
“massive disease outbreak” at camp. 
lam a former seasonal park ranger 

at Valley Forge, and these fairy tales 

are debunked. The extensive 
research on Mrs. Washington's 
activities during the winter 

of 1777-1778 for my book 

Following the Drum: Women at 

the Valley Forge Encampment 

also shows that the state- 
ments above are false. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Sincerely, 
Nancy K. Loane 
Great Valley DAR Chapter, 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


From the Editor: 

Studying history is a fascinating and 
essential endeavor—but sometimes, 
there are discrepancies among histori- 
ans and other historical sources about 
various events. We sincerely appreci- 
ate the thoughtful letter we received 
in response to our July/August 2023 
American Spirit article on Valley Forge. 


| 
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Following 
the Drun? 


Wee at the Valley Dirge Emeampepens 


We take fact-checking seriously 
at American Spirit, and we strive to 
provide accurate and well-researched 
content in every issue. For the article 
in question, we conducted thorough 
research and cross-referenced various 

historical sources to present 
what we believed to be cred- 
ible information. However, 
we acknowledge that his- 
torical sources, despite our 
best efforts, are not always 
reliable—and some events can 
even cause debates among 
historians and history lovers. 

Did Martha Washington 
really bake a cake for her 
husband's birthday? Some historians 
say she did, while others suggest she 
did not. Nevertheless, we think these 
are the kinds of questions that make 
studying history fun. 

Ms. Loane, thank you for sharing 
your book and expertise with us. We 
are certain our readers—history lovers 
that they are—will enjoy this fasci- 
nating look at the role of the women, 
including Mrs. Washington, at the _ 
Valley Forge encampment. @ 
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Engage in Our Collective DAR Mission of 
Historic Preservation, Education and Patriotism 


veteran burials _- 

When a service member passes away with no family present when 
their remains are interred, a memorial service known as an unattended 
interment or unattended burial is held. Fellow veterans, service members, 
clergy and others come to pay their last respects and honor such veterans. 

Recently, several District of Columbia Daughters called upon their 
fellow members to join in honoring a sailor who was killed at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. More than 20 Daughters attended the ceremony on 

February 23, 2023, at Arlington National Cemetery. 

In addition, members from four Louisiana chapters—the St. Tammany 
DAR Chapter, Slidell; Pierre de Mandeville DAR Chapter, Mandeville; Francois 
de Lery DAR Chapter, Metairie; and Oliver Pollock DAR Chapter, Kenner— 
came together to pay their respects at an unattended interment for a female 
Marine at Southeast Louisiana Veterans Cemetery in April 2023. The event was 
attended by military members, veterans and the public—and it was a poignant 
tribute to support a veteran who had no remaining family. The American Flag 
was presented to her longtime neighbor of four decades, and the Marine found 

her final resting place alongside her veteran husband. #% 
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One Cookie at a Time 
One DAR chapter holds a cookie exchange each 
holiday season with delicious results. Chapter 


members also deliver cookie trays to their local fire — 
station, paramedics and police department. 
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A iver of Achievement 

This year, the Service to America Committee awarded 
the Major James Kerr DAR Chapter, Kerrville, Texas, with 
the prestigious DAR Day of Service Award in recognition 
of the chapter's outstanding efforts. Daughters of this chapter 


Major James 


Kerr Chapter, organized a remarkable cleanup of the Guadalupe River in 
NSDAR collaboration with the Upper Guadalupe River Authority. The 
Kerrville 


endeavor's participating 21 dedicated Daughters, their spouses and 


Texas 


prospective members all came together to make a positive impact. 


The collaborative efforts resulted in a total of 144 Service to 
America hours logged. Congratulations to the Major James Kerr DAR 
Chapter for its remarkable achievement! « 
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Empowering Veteran Moms 


Earlier this year, Cynthia Brenner, Pennsylvania 
State Chair for the Service to America Committee, 
and Amy Ellsworth, Pennsylvania Northeastern 
District Director, orchestrated a heartwarming 
collaboration involving Northeastern District 
chapters. Together, they embarked on “Operation 
Diaper Bag,” an initiative supporting expecting 


burping cloths, bottles, 
baby thermometers and 
an impressive collection 
of more than 50 packs 
of diapers in various 
sizes. All of these items 
were donated to the 


and new veteran mothers by providing them with 
essential baby care items. 

These chapters joined forces to fill more than 
12 diaper bags with wipes, onesies, sleepers, 
teething rings, washcloths, towels, bibs, pacifiers, 


Filling flearts and Shelves: 


Collect Food Pantry Donations at Chapter Holiday Parties 


Although food pantries often receive ample donations before 


Women Veterans Healthcare Program at 

VA Wilkes-Barre Health Care in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, making a meaningful difference in 
the lives of these deserving mothers and their 
precious little ones. 


Thanksgiving, they can run low on supplies during the winter. Why not 
make a meaningful difference during your chapter's holiday celebration 
by encouraging each guest to bring something for your local food pan- 
try? Contact the pantry and ask the manager about its current needs to 
ensure your donations have the most significant impact. 


Everglades National Par 
is a wetland wilderness 


/ By Kim Hill / 


he largest subtropical wilderness in the United 

States, the Everglades is a shallow, 50-mile-wide 

“river of grass’—the wetlands and forests are 
nourished by water flowing southwest from Lake 
Okeechobee and eventually reaching Florida Bay. Unlike 
many national parks created to preserve geological features, 
Everglades National Park in Florida was the first park estab- 
lished to safeguard a delicate and intricate ecosystem. This 
ecosystem faces numerous threats, including water pollu- 
tion, habitat destruction, invasive species, and drainage of 
wetlands for agricultural use and residential development. 
The Everglades is recognized as a UNESCO World Heritage 
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Site, an International Biosphere Reserve and a Wetland of 
International Importance—one of only three locations in 
the world to appear on all three lists. 


Unique Conditions Support Rare Flora and Fauna 
The intertwining of hydrology and geology in the forma- 
tion of the Everglades required unique conditions. Consisting 
primarily of permeable and porous limestone layers, the 
bedrock geology has been affected by weathering, erosion, 


sea level changes and organic compression. The subtropical 
not exist 


wetland, coastal and marine ecosystems would 
National 


without this underlying geology, according to the 
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the “Everglades” name derives 
Srom the old English word 
‘glade,’ which describes an 
open, grassy area. “Ever” 
may have referred to English- 
speakers’ perception that 
these grasses seemed to go on 
forever. The name “Everglades” 
is unique to Florida. Native 
people referred to the region 
as ‘pa-hay-okee,” meaning 
‘grassy water.” 
Park Service (NPS). 
Without water, the 
lifeblood of the Everglades, these ecosystems would cease 
to exist. Habitats within the nine distinct ecosystems sup- 
port plant and animal species encountered nowhere else. 

In Everglades National Park, you will find the largest pre- 
served mangrove forest in the Western Hemisphere. The park 
is also a breeding site for 16 North American wading bird 
species. Nearly 40 threatened or endangered animal species 
inhabit the park, including the elusive Florida panther, the 
American crocodile, the American alligator, the West Indian 
manatee, the wood stork and the snail kite. More than 360 
species of birds have been documented in Everglades National 
Park, attracting bird enthusiasts from around the world. 
Nearly 300 species of fish inhabit the freshwater marshes and 
marine coastline, while the park is also home to more than 40 
species of mammals. Many of the Everglades’ best- 
known residents are reptiles, with South 
Florida being the only location where the 
American crocodile and the American 
alligator coexist in the wild. 

Viewing wildlife from a safe dis- 
tance is one of the park's most 
popular activities. Visitors can glide 
along in canoes or kayaks; the 99-mile 
Wilderness Waterway takes days to navigate, 
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but many shorter trails exist. 
Airboat tours—the quintessen- 
tial Everglades experience—are 
available from authorized con- 
cessionaires. Narrated boat 
tours operate among mangrove 
forests, and naturalists guide tram tours from the Shark Valley 
Visitor Center. More favorites within the park’s boundaries 
include biking, boating, camping, fishing and hiking. 


Advocates Rally to Save the Glades 

Humans have inhabited South Florida for at least 10,000 
years. When Spanish explorers arrived in the 1500s, they found 
the Calusa people living in villages along the southwestern 
coast. Their use of shells for tools and architecture is evidenced 
by shell mounds still in the park today. By the time the 
English took control of Florida in 1763, the Calusa 
and other Indigenous groups had all but disap- 

peared, victims of European diseases. 

Draining of the South Florida wetlands began 
in the 1800s. In the early 1900s, dredging turned 
large tracts of wetlands into tillable agriculture 

fields. A land boom in the 1920s included explosive growth 


in nearby towns such as Miami and Fort Lauderdale. Among 
the new Floridians were Ernest F Coe and his wife, Anna, 
who moved to Miami in 1925. Coe, a landscape designer, 
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was shocked to discover the casual 
slaughter of rare birds for their 
feathers and the removal of unique 
orchids from their natural Everglades 
habitat. In 1928, he organized the 
Tropical Everglades National Park 
Association to advocate for establish- 
ing/a national park, a goal achieved 
in 1934, Goe organized an inspection 
tour ofthe area to drum up support; 
one notable participant was Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas, a freelance writer 
and former journalist for The Miami 
Herald. 

Enamored with the Everglades, 
Douglas spent five years researching the area’s history and 
ecology. The influence of her subsequent book, The Everglades: 
River of Grass, has been compared to Rachel Garson’s Silent 
Spring. President Harry S. Truman dedicated the park in 
December 1947, the same year River of Grass was released. 
The Marjory Stoneman Douglas Wilderness, designated|in 
1978, comprises more than 1.2 million acres, making up the 
majority of Everglades National Park. 
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Pahayokee Boardwalk 


Things to See and Do 

The parks main visitor center, the 
Ernest F. Goe'Visitor Genter, is named 
for the man who became known as 
the’ Father of the Everglades” Other 
focal points of the park include 
the Pahayokee Boardwalk and 
Overlook, a boardwalk loop witha 
raised observation platform, and, in 
the northern part of the park, the 
Shark Valley Observation Tower 
which offers 360-degree views. 
Boat tours guided by either a park 
ranger or a naturalist depart from 
the marina near the visitor center 
in Flamingo, where visitors can rent bikes, canoes, kayaks or 
motorboats or just take in the spectacular views of Florida 
Bay, The lower islands of Ten Thousand Islands, a 35,000-acre 


chain of islands and Mangrove islets, are accessed) by boat 
from the Gulf Coast Visitor Genter area. 


Restoring the ‘Quiet Beauty’ of the Everglades 

Despite its federal Protection, the Everglades continues to 
face pressure from development, fertil- 
izer-laced water runoff and disruption 
Of natural water flow from irrigation 
Canals. The Comprehensive Everglades 
Restoration Plan (CERP), a federal effort 
to “restore, preserve and protect the 
South Florida ecosystem,” claims to be 
the largest hydrologic restoration pro}- 
ect ever undertaken in the US, ata cost 
of more than $10:5 billion. 

The Everglades is like no other place 
on Earth. At the park's dedication, 
President Harry S, Truman noted the 
absence of lofty peaks, mighty glaciers OF 
rushing streams in the vast South F lorida 
Marshland. “Here is land, tranquil inj 
quiet beauty, Serving not as the a 
Of water but as the last receiver of it 
he'said. “To its natural abundance, ee 
Owe'the’spectacular plant and animal 
life that distinguishes this place froma! 
others in our country!’ @ a2 
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Wooden Puzzle with Specialty Pieces and 
Guide to the American Revolution 


mple Puzzle Piece United States Armed Forces 


Bess ; a Appreciation Print 
Edited by DAR Member Clare Towery 


Gather around the table to work on a puzzle and learn about the American Revolution. 
Display an ornament that reminds you to be thankful for our country. 
Express your appreciation to a brave member of the Armed Forces. 


At First Freedom Art, we encourage you to remember moments that mattered in 
American history and make meaningful moments of your own. 


First Freedom Art has a variety of prints and gifts that both convey your love for America 
and leave a legacy to future generations. 


First || 
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Art | 
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Top: An aerial view of Mulberry Row, which 
served as Monticello’s main street for more 
than 50 years 

Above: An exterior view of Monticello, Thomas 
Jefferson's home in Charlottesville, Virginia 
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Mulberry Row supplied skills and 
materials for Thomas Jefferson’s 
beloved home. /.y siti Hudgins / 


onticello has been called Thomas Jefferson’s “three-dimen- 

sional autobiography, embodying his creativity, curiosity 

and aesthetic sensibilities. One of the lengthiest and most 
frequently reworked chapters in this autobiography of wood, brick, stone 
and soil is Mulberry Row, a 1,000-foot-long stretch of shops, yards and 
dwellings near the main house. 

Mulberry Row served as Monticello’s main street and industrial hub for 
more than 50 years. It supplied the 5,000-acre plantation with building 
materials, textiles, foodstuffs, domestic services and artisan handiwork, 
Monticello.org explains in its lengthy description of the community. 

As many as 40 enslaved people lived there at any one time. Inhabitants 
included enslaved men, women and children; indentured servants; hired 
slaves; and free white artisans whose tasks included teaching their skills 
to Jefferson's slaves. . 

More than 20 buildings were erected along Mulberry Row while 
Jefferson was alive. Buildings were repurposed, expanded or torn loin 
and replaced to suit his changing needs. Most have long since vanished, 
leaving few signs of this once-bustling community. 
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That began to change in 2014 when the Thomas Jefferson 
Foundation launched the Mountaintop Project, a multiyear, 
$35 million campaign to restore and interpret Mulberry 
Row. Fortunately, Jefferson left voluminous documentation 
that guided archaeologists and preservationists, including 
sketches, letters and a detailed insurance document known 
as the 1796 Mutual Assurance Plat. 

Today, Monticello is a National Historic Landmark, an inter- 
national Site of Conscience and the only presidential house in 
the U.S. designated a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site. Researchers have divided the history of 
Monticello—and Mulberry Row—during 
Jefferson's life into three phases: Phase | 
(1769-1790), Phase Il (1791-1809) and 
Phase II] (1810-1831). Mulberry Row’s 
history parallels that of the mansion. 


Phase I — Monticello | 

Jefferson inherited Monticello—“little mountain’—from 
his father in 1764. He spent several years planning his main 
home before construction began in 1769. The classically 
inspired house—which researchers dubbed Monticello |— 
was essentially completed by 1781. 

His plan for an efficient and productive plantation included 
a row of workshops, yards and dwellings near the main house. 
Mulberry Row, named for the trees lining the road beside it, 
supported the construction of Monticello |. Phase | structures 
included a stone building housing hired white craftsmen; the 
“negro quarter, where several unrelated enslaved families lived; 
two other large log houses for slaves; and the joiner’s shop. In 
addition to doors and windows, joiners made finish woodwork, 


middle of remodeling and expanding the mansion, with 
17 structures on Mulberry Row supporting the project and 
other daily needs. These buildings included housing for both 
enslaved and free workers, a woodworking shop, a smoke- 
house and dairy, a wash house, and storehouses. 

Jefferson added an ironworking shop and a nailery where 
enslaved and hired smiths hammered out nails for the planta- 
tion and for sale to neighbors and local stores. Archaeological 
evidence suggests enslaved boys ages 10 to 16 churned out 


Jefferson inherited Monticello— 
“little mountain’ —from his father 

in 1764. His plan for an efficient and 
productive plantation included a row 
of workshops, yards and dwellings 
near the main house. 
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“about 5,000 to 10,000 nails each day in seven different sizes.’ 
The enslaved blacksmiths and nailers received a percentage 
of the profits from their labor, Monticello.org notes. George 
Granger Jr. an enslaved blacksmith, oversaw the operation 
and was paid some of the profits, earning $42 in 1796. 
During his lifetime, Jefferson owned 607 men, women 
and children at his various plantations, with 400 living at 
Monticello. He inherited 30 slaves from his father and 135 


Right: A digital rendering | 

of the 1809 Stone House, | 
which was likely a dwell- 
ing place for enslaved 
individuals at Monticello 
Below: A digital rendering 
of Monticello and the 
buildings on Mulberry 
Row during Phase | 
(1769-1790) 


from John Wayles, his father-in-law, and bought fewer than 
20. The rest were born into slavery. 

Volumes have been written about the paradox of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence being a major slave owner. 
Ina 1787 letter, Jefferson stated, “This abomination must have 
an end,’ but he acknowledged that he depended utterly on 
the brutal system. 

Starting in the 1780s, he began implementing what he 
deemed a “rational and humane plan” to mitigate some 
of slavery’s abuses. By this, he meant “the replacement of 
slaveowners’ violent caprice with rational management and 
the recognition of enslaved people as humans—albeit 
inferior to whites on the ‘scale of beings’'—rather 
than as ‘subjects of property as ... horses or cattle,” 
Monticello.org says. 

This plan included shifting his main cash crop from 
labor-intensive tobacco to wheat, which needed far 
less enslaved labor to produce. He also introduced 
light industry, such as tinsmithing and nail-making. 
Jefferson put former field hands to work on Mulberry 
Row, where they learned skills from hired white arti- 
sans, Monticello.org says. 

Jefferson replaced some of the barracks-like multi- 
family slave dwellings with single-family cabins. 
Though smaller, the new cabins brought family 
groups together and provided greater privacy. 
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Left: The 1,000-foot-long Mulberry Row today 
Below: Originally constructed on Monticello’s 
Mulberry Row around 1793, this reconstructed 6-by- 
10.5-foot log structure would have been primarily 
“used as a storehouse for nailrod & other iron.” 


His plan also included using tips and other 
incentives instead of physical violence to 
encourage hard work and not splitting up slave 
families when selling them. Nevertheless, over- 
seers did abuse and whip slaves, and families 
were separated. 


Phase III — Retirement 

Construction on Monticello Il ended around 
1809, and Jefferson could finally enjoy his multi- 
decade labor of love. Dairy, smokehouse and 
wash house operations moved into the new 
South Wing. He demolished about half of Mulberry Row’s 
structures, repurposed others and added permanent build- 
ings such as stables. 

When the War of 1812 trade embargoes cut off shipments 
of British-made cloth, he converted the stone workmen's 
house to textile production. Several enslaved families wove 
light cotton and hemp cloth for hot weather apparel and wool 
for wintertime. 

Jefferson left massive debts when he died on July 4, 1826. 
Several estate sales—which included most of his slaves—fol- 
lowed until Monticello itself and 500 acres were sold in 1831. 
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By then, Mulberry Row was in ruins. The Mountaintop Project has 
uncovered archaeological remains of its buildings, along with artifacts 
that provide a glimpse of what life was like. One fascinating item is a piece 
of chinking from a Mulberry Row cabin that bears the handprint of one of 
the cabin’s builders who crammed the moist material between two logs. 

Researchers have also uncovered a writing slate and slate pencils, sug- 
gesting some of the Row’s residents were literate. State law did not yet 
forbid teaching slaves to read and write, nor did Jefferson prohibit it. 
Some slaves learned while attending Jefferson’s grandchildren during 
their lessons, and they may have taught others. 

Part of the Mountaintop Project included using archaeological and 
documentary evidence to create digital images of vanished buildings. The 
Monticello.org website includes these images, detailed descriptions of 
the ongoing research and some first-person accounts from those once 
enslaved there. & 


Right: A chimney and foundation are all that remain of the joiner's shop, 
one of the first buildings constructed on Mulberry Row. 
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(€ Wreaths Across America would like to thank 
DAR members nationwide for preserving our history 
_ and heritage while providing lessons of character to 
‘ help teach the next generation. What we learn from 
! our past helps to pave a better way for the future. 2? 


— Karen Worcester, Executive Director of 
Wreaths Across America, and member of the 
Hannah Weston Chapter NSDAR, Machias, Maine 


Daughters of the American Revolution and Wreaths Across 

America are working together to ensure communities across 

the United States learn the indelible mark our veterans have 
on our country and the value of honoring their sacrifices. 


To learn more about how to get your local chapter involved 
, 
please visit www.wreathsacrossamerica.org/fundraising 
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ith forests, deserts, mountains, 

farmland and cities, Idaho 
offers a variety of sights and 
experiences. This Northwestern 
state, one of the last to be explored 
by people of European descent, is 
still home to vast swaths of protected 
_ wilderness and outdoor recreation. 


‘i 

“In two hours, you can go from a large, urban city to com- 
erness and solitude, or to desert sand dunes, or to 
‘nt rock creations or peaceful farmland,” said Janice 


American | 


Get to Know Idaho 

The Continental Army had already defeated the British, and 
the 13 Colonies were well on their way to forming a strong 
union before Europeans ever visited the land that would 
become Idaho. Historians believe that the first non-native 
people to enter the area were Captains Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark in 1805. Lewis and Clark's visit to future Idaho 
was part of their expedition ordered by President Thomas 
Jefferson to explore the lands of the Louisiana Purchase and 
locate a navigable route to the Pacific Ocean. 

Before Lewis and Clark arrived, American Indians had lived 
in present-day Idaho for an estimated 12,000 to 16,000 years. 
In 2019, archaeologists unearthed stone tools and animal bone : 
fragments near Cooper's Ferry in western Idaho that may be 
the oldest evidence of humans in North America, according E 
to National Geographic. Even before the findings near (ern : 
Ferry, excavations in 1959 at Wilson Butte Cave near Te | 
Falls, Idaho, revealed arrowheadsand other evidence ofhuman 


The 


activity that are among the oldest dated artifacts on the con- 
tinent, according to the U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 
The U.S. government recognizes five American Indian tribes 
in Idaho: the Shoshone-Bannock, Shoshone-Paiute, Coeur 
d’Alene, Kootenai and Nez Perce. 

By the mid-1800s, hundreds of settlers, ranchers, farmers, 
miners and businessmen traveled to and through Idaho on 
rugged trails forged by trappers and traders. Those trails would 
come to be known as the Oregon and California trails, and 
they beckoned new settlers who brought 
railroads, ranching and mining to Idaho 
and the Northwest. Many early settlers 
were Mormons fleeing persecution in 
the East. Idaho became a state in 1890. 

While Idaho's history as a state is 
more recent than Colonial American 
and Revolutionary War days, its people 
share a common history with their ear- 
lier eastern U.S. relatives. “I encourage folks 
to learn the story of the people of Idaho and why 
people left the East Coast to come west,’ Ms. Beller said. 
“The same dream that brought people west—the desire for 
freedom, to find adventure, and land to call their own, and 
a willingness to battle the elements to do it—was the same 
dream that brought people to the original Colonies.” 

Ms. Beller claims both Lewis and Clark in her family 
tree, underscoring just how deep her Idaho roots are. One 
hundred years after their journey to the state, ISSDAR was 
formed at the 1904 Continental Congress, and 
Mary Gridley Tarr, who had moved to Teton 
Basin, Idaho, just two years earlier, was elected 
as Organizing Regent. 


Explore Idaho's Natural Sites 

Visitors to Idaho can experience the natural 
wonders that inspired early settlers, as well as the 
modern attractions that have resulted from 150 
years of growth and development. 

Among the state’s most celebrated and unique 
natural landscapes is Craters of the Moon National 
Monument and Preserve. This vast lava field span- 
ning about 750,000 acres in the eastern part of 
the state contains volcanic cones, representative 
samples of all types of lava and 400 square miles of 
sagebrush. “The landscape is so Unique that NASA 
useditasa location to train Apollo astronauts in the 
1960s,’ Ms. Beller said. 


Left to right: William Clark and aS. 
Meriwether Lewis . 


Downtown Boise 


During the winter, Idaho is a popular destination for 


downhill and cross-country skiing. North Idaho skiers enjoy i 

stunning powder on Schweitzer Mountain in Sandpoint, the . 

largest resort in Idaho. Another favorite Idaho ski spot is Sun 

Valley, a year-round resort town and home of the first chairlift ie 
ayy 


for skiers. The same mountains are worth visiting in thesum- 4 
mer to traverse hiking and biking trails. 
In central Idaho, visitors can embark on a journey through 
the Sawtooth Range of the Rocky Mountains. The Sawtooth 
National Recreation Area includes 756,000 
acres with more than 700 miles of trails, 
40 peaks rising over 10,000 feet and 
more than 300 high mountain lakes. 
While there, visitors can pursue camp- 
ing, hiking, fishing, boating, canoeing, | 
rafting, birdwatching, photography | 
and bicycling. Guests wishing to step Le 
back in time can also explore a real river 


mining dredge, visit ghost towns and even 
pan for gold. 

Another Idaho experience is Shoshone Falls, a 212-foot 
waterfall in the Snake River Canyon. Visitors can admire the 
waterfall, which is higher than Niagara Falls, from the shore 
or a boat ride. 


Experience Idaho’s Man-made History 
For those ready to experience the modern, high-tech 
side of Idaho, the popular first stop is often Boise, the 
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Skiing in Sun Valley * 
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Capital city. The city, home to Boise State 
University, is bisected by the Boise River, 
ihe Boise River Greenbelt is a 25-mile, 
tree-lined pathway dotted with Parks, 
restaurants and museums, making it €asy to'see the city 
by bike or on foot. During the warmer months 
experience the river by tubing, whitewater ii 
or floating, 

In downtown Boise, the Boise Art Museum features con- 
temporary works and an outdoor Sculpture garden Th 
Freak Alley Gallery is the largest outdo Soe 


OF art gallery in th 

Northwest, and artists regularly add new murals a ate 

ishome'to more than 300 animals Tepresenting 100 en 
a 


providing education, recreation and conservation efforts 
Daughters may be especially interested in Visiting the Old 

Idaho Penitentiary, which was built jn 1 870and is one of onl 
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ic. The prison Operated 


, Visitors can 
afting, kayaking 


city. Guided tours are available most days, and 
visitors can see 19th-century prison cells and 
gallows, as well as historic military weaponry, 
While in Boise, visit The Basque Museumand 
Cultural\Genter, which celebrates the rich his- . 
tory and culture of the Basque people, many 
of whom migrated to Idaho from) the Basque 
region in southwest France and northern Spain: 
In 2022, Denise Doring VanBuren, 45th 
President General of the Nationall Society 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution (2019=2022), joined 
ISSDAR’ to dedicate a historic 
marker in Boise's Basque Block: 
Idaho is home to a Basque com- 
munity of as many as 16,000, and 
DAR wanted “to honor thellegacy 
of the Basque people and| the 
indomitable spirit that brought 
them to Idaho along with’ the 
Idaho Daughter who fought to 
preserve Boise's Basque history 
Ms. Beller said. 

If you are a history buf, head 
north to the panhandle to find 
the oldest building in Idaho the 
Mission of the Sacred Healt 
Which was constructed betweett 

5 1850 and 1853 by Catholic mis 
stonaries and members of the Coeur d/Alene tribe. Atthe 
Coeur d’Alene Old Mission State Park, visitors can learn about 
the dynamics and complexities between Jesuit missionali® 
and the tribal People who were among those they settled: 
Near the Trail of the Coeur d’Alenes, the park includes the 
ae Heart Mission Church, a restored Parish house a4@ | 
vt aire haan 
Jean] De eee iBition, Sacred Encounters: Father t i 

the Indians of the Rocky Mountain\We> > 
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Perrine Bridge 


Walter cee spans the majestic Snake River ©40) = 
falls, or tak the bridge with views ofthe river, lakes ands : 
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ADVERTISEMENT — 


Explore the people and places of America’s war for 

independence thanks to an exciting collaboration between 
the Daughters of the American Revolution and the American... fo 
Battlefield Trust. Coupling DAR’s incredible-archive of... 
documents and artifacts with the Trust's industry- leading © 
digital content, this interactive online exhibit shares 

the experiences of ordinary people who witnessed 

the dawn of a new nation. Learn about the Revolution 

~ through a unique fusion of biography and geography 

ba that we call'the American Revolution Experience. 
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PRESERVE EDUCATE INSPIRE I Jaughters of the American Revolution 


The Daughters of the American Revolution and the American B attefield Trust ar king together to pt 
omen who participated in the Revolutionary Wor, along h the historic s battlefield 


struggle that forged a new nation and changed the world, 
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MY PATRIOT 


Freedom Fitfers 


Continental Army’s teenage musicians 


were too young to fight, but they played 
a key role in communication and morale. 
By Lena Anthony 


It is easy to look at paintings depicting the Revolutionary 
War and come away thinking that most of its participants 
were mature adults. While George Washington was 44 when 
the Declaration of Independence was inked, the average 
Continental Army soldier was much younger, between 18 
and 20 years old. As for a typical fifer or drummer? He would 
barely be old enough for high school today. 

Despite being too young to fight, these Patriots were 
perfectly suited for another essential battlefield role: com- 
munication and morale. 

During the American Revolution, a company of 75 men 
typically included one fifer and one drummer, according to 
a history of fifes and drums from Colonial Williamsburg. The 
high-pitched shrill of the fife combined 
with the low reverberations of the drum 
could be heard (and felt) a mile away. 
Asa result, these musical instruments 
could be used to coordinate move- 
ments and send important messages 
centuries before more advanced tele- 
communication systems were invented. 

Off the battlefield, the fife played 
another vital communication role: 
telling soldiers when to wake up, when | 
to eat and when to sleep. In times 
between, itcouldentertainsoldiersand 
lift their spirits. 

John Hesser was 15 when he joined 
the Associated Battalion of Pennsylvania 
as a fifer. His younger brother, Frederick, 13, enlisted as a 
drummer. Christine Taunton, a member of Valley Forge DAR 
Chapter, Norristown, Pennsylvania, grew up knowing she was 
related to these adolescent Patriots. When she was young, it 
was a cool story, nothing more. Butas time passed, she learned 
more about her ancestors. 
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“I found an account from Valley Forge that placed John 
Hesser in the party that crossed the Delaware River with 
George Washington in December 1776,” she said. “I think 
about this all the time. When my fingers and toes get cold, 
| wonder, was he cold? Did he have the right shoes? Was his 
coat warm enough? Maybe so, because he survived.” 

Pension records show that after the Battle of Trenton, the 
Hesser brothers served throughout the duration of the war, 
with Frederick eventually becoming Washington's drummer 
at Valley Forge. John was also a veteran of the War of 1812, 
meaning he served his country for more than 40 years. 


“I found an account 
from Valley Forge that 
placed John Hesser in 
the party that crossed 
the Delaware River with 
George Washington in 
December 1776. 


— CHRISTINE TAUNTON 


“John Hesser served for most of his life,” Mrs. Taunto 
m very proud of this fact, but | also would love to knov 
why he chose to serve for so long.” f 

Daniel Robertson was 20 years old—older than most fife 
players—when he joined the Continental Ar 
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“At the beginning of the Revolution, 
newspaper articles announced that they 
were looking for men who could play the 
pipe or the fife. They recruited these men 
heavily because it required a good degree 
of musical talent ... these were the men 
who were delivering the signals in battle. 
One wrong note, and the wrong signal 


The fifer's proximity to the command- 
ers of the Continental Army is another 
observation these members have made 
about their Patriots. Hesser worked 
alongside General George Washington. 
In his testimony, Sawtelle named promi- 
nent Continental Army officers that he 
“frequently saw,’ including Washington, 
General Israel Putnam and General 


could be delivered.’ - susan Mcvarisi 


noncommissioned officer rank, after just nine months. That, 
and he must have been an impressive fife player. 

Susan McVarish, a member of Spring Creek DAR Chapter, 
The Woodlands, Texas, is descended from Robertson and 
takes pride in his achievement. 

“At the beginning of the Revolution, newspaper articles 
announced that they were looking for men who could play 
the pipe or the fife,” she said. “They recruited these men 
heavily because it required a good 
degree of musical talent. It makes 
sense—these were the men who 
were delivering the signals in battle. 
One wrong note, and the wrong sig- 
nal could be delivered.” 

The stakes were high, and the stress 
level was likely even higher for these 

indispensable Patriots. After all, they 
were holding fifes, not weapons, in 
their hands. 

This detail is what stood out to 
Missy Roberts, a member of Austin Colony DAR Chapter, 
Austin, Texas, when she read through Sylvanus Sawtelle’s 
sworn testimony from 1832 about his Revolutionary War 
service. 

“| was enrolled asa fifer in all the campaigns | served with 
my carbine swung at my back,” he testified. 

“That's when it hit me, fora kid as young as 18, which was 
his age when he enlisted, that’s such a big responsibility,” Mrs. 
Roberts said. “They don't havea rifle in their hand; they have 
a fife, and they can’t defend themselves. But they must find 
the courage to play their instrument so they can carry out 


this incredibly important role.” 


Charles Lee. 

Despite the importance of the role, 
fifers’ stories, like those of many Patriots, have been lost to 
time. Most likely illiterate, they kept no journals and wrote 
no letters. Pensions and other military records help piece 
together their movements before, during and after the war. 

Because of these records, we know that Hesser married 
Elizabeth Frey and had eight children before his death, around 
1825, in central Pennsylvania. We also know that on their way 
to Danbury, Connecticut, the British plundered Robertson's 


‘Twas enrolled as a fifer in all 
the campaigns I served with my 


carbine swung at my bac 
~ SYLVANUS SAWTELLE 


“That's when it hit me, for a kid as 

young as 18, which was his age when he 
enlisted, that’s such a big responsibility. 
They don't have a rifle in their hand; they 


have a fife, and they can’t defend themselves.’ -missyroserts 


home in Fairfield, Connecticut, which might be why he moved 
west to Delaware County, New York, then considered the fron- 
tier. And from his sworn testimony, we know that Sawtelle, 
“not thinking them of much consequence,’ lost his discharge 
papers and had to petition the court for a war pension. 
“We're fortunate to know as much as we do about these 
men, but the truth is, | have so many more unanswered ques- 
tions,’ Mrs. Taunton said. “I know why | keep searching—so_ 
that my children will understand the sacrifices that our ances- _ 
tors made so that we can live the best life we can today. | keep | 
my research i ina safe Geposte box so. that | know it’ oe / 
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My aunt introduced this unnamed recipe to our family several decades 

ago, and it quickly became a favorite among us all. My mother even 

submitted it ina recipe contest with the Hagerstown Morning Herald 

and won! In 2008, my son was helping set up campaign headquarters 

in West Virginia for the presidential election. | made several batches 
_ for him to share with his colleagues and then learned they were 
’ calling it “Frankenbrittle’—and the name stuck. 


Pe es 


Barby Frankenberry, past NSDAR Curator General, West Virginia Honorary State Regent, 
treasurer of Shenandoah Valley DAR Chapter, Martinsburg, West Virginia 
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Frankenbritep. 


“ 
po: F; rankenbrittle” 
¢ by Barby Frankenherry 


W #rning Conta ins: Pecans, 
Grahan rackers “ler and 4 
sraham Cy ers, But, and 
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1 box of graham crackers (about 55 crackers) 

1 stick of unsalted butter 

1 stick of Land O’ Lakes margarine 

Y2 cup white granulated sugar 

Y% to 1 cup of Whaley’s Fancy Shelled Chopped 
Pecans 


Inwood, Wr 


Sugar, 
largarine 


Directions 


%* Preheat oven to 350 degrees. 


% Break apart graham crackers and place them 
on a 12" x 16" jellyroll pan. Make sure the 
graham crackers are as close as possible— 
touching is better. 


% In a saucepan, melt butter and margarine { 
over medium heat, then add sugar and bring 
slowly to a rolling boil. Stir continually. 

2% When the mixture is a frothy, yellow boil, stop 
stirring. Continue to boil for two minutes on 
medium-high heat. You should see a little i 4 
caramelization. 


+ Pour mixture over the graham crackers and 
spread evenly over the entire pan, touching 
the edges of the pan. (The syrup mixture will 
be very hot, so be careful when pouring!) 


Notes: Brands do matter 
for this recipe! When it 
comes to margarine, many 
brands have too much 
water. Barby says Land 
O' Lakes margarine has 
always worked for this 
recipe. To save money, 
she also recommends 
buying pecans by the 
case from Whaley’s and 
freezing the extras. 


+ Sprinkle with chopped pecans, evenly spread 
in one layer. 


% Bake in oven for 10 minutes. Rotate the pan 
after the first five minutes. 


% Remove and put on aluminum foil to cool. 
Store in an airtight container. 


EUGENIA WASHINGTON 


DAR Founder 


Miss Washington was born on June 24, 1840, near 
present-day Charles Town, West Virginia. (Read more 
about West Virginia in the September/October 2023 
issue of American Spirit.) She was the daughter of 
William Temple Washington and Margaret Calhoun 
Fletcher, a great-niece of Senator 
we make John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, 
Harrison Loop, 1911 anda great-great-niece of President 
George Washington. She was a 
direct descendant of Washington's brother Samuel. 
Her first ancestor to immigrate to the Colonies from 
England was John Washington in about 1656. She was 
educated almost exclusively by her father, who gradu- 
ated from the College of William and Mary in Virginia. 
In 1859, Miss Washington’s father moved the family 
to Falmouth, Virginia, just north of Fredericksburg. Her 
mother died near this time, and her disabled father 
relied on his daughter to care for him. When the Battle 3 
of Fredericksburg was imminent in December 1862, 
Miss Washington wanted to escape quickly with her — 
father toa place of safety. Yet, she was delayed one full 
day because a wounded federal officer W25 brought to 
her door and placed in her care. The battle had begun 


by the time Miss Washington was read i ae a 
she and her father were caught on che ie a cannon 
found them shelter in a small trench '° 3 iene 
Forced to remain in that spot all ee said that Miss 

the entire battle from their positio™ "Aired in her 
Washington's experiences that 44) 

a will to assist women from both 


South in the worthy cause of pres*” 


eC YD ugenia Washington was of the immutable 
S opinion that the National Society Daughters 


Gg of the American Revolution must bea patri- 

otic organization founded on the service of 
its members’ ancestors. It is said that she Opposed a 
proposal to make eligibility for DAR membership contin- 
gent on descent from officers alone. She advocated for 
the democracy of service rather than the aristocracy of 
rank. Miss Washington, National Number 1, was amem- 
ber of the Dolley Madison DAR Chapter, Washington, 
D.C. She later transferred her membership to the George 
Washington DAR Chapter, Galveston, Texas. 


Many of the places that she visited [aed 
frequently were only a short walk from 
her residence. The homes of early DAR 
Sry members Mary Lockwood, Ellen Hardin 


Miss Washington’s Key Role in } Son. 
| 3 7] Walworth and Mary Cabell were just eet 
; around the corner from Miss Washington's ; 


Founding DAR 
home, while the rented DAR office 


heritage—and that this was her purpose in 
helping to found DAR. 


At the end of the Civil War, Miss Washington 


was offered a government position 
Portrait card of William Temple spaces were just a few blocks away. 


as a clerk with the post office depart- 
Washington, son of George “RAS ” AAe 
ment, and she and her father moved Slecias Washirigion and father of Known fondly as “Miss Eugie,’ Miss uae 
Washington was considered quite [i 


to Washington, D.C. Miss Washington Eugenia Washington, not dated 
attractive and always received a great 


remained unmarried all her life and lived 
ina boardinghouse in Washington. Modestanddomes- deal of attention wherever she went. The Washington 
Post published an account of aman who, on visiting the 


tic in nature, she once said that she was “never so happy 
as in [her] own home—when blessed with one.” post office department one day, was immediately taken 
by Miss Washington's appearance and was determined 


to meet her. Later, when he met her in the street, she 


n> © 
GQ <= $ ‘ : oe - 
Ses 2 Ble ae ee gave him a look that expressed her disinterest in no 
x 3 2 : _— irate sn oo i? uncertain terms. 
= 
‘lant are 
Tat S mm le é, - 
el pay = A Commitment to Preservation 
Wik oar Sahe Davcurers og = 7 and History 
c . i Skee E AvERiey 2 . . * ‘ 
ASE RICAN ReVonuvioy Intimately involvedin the earliest plan- jiiaam 
. .& “ ATR ASoans ~~ : . . . . a 3 
us aan aaa rks a os ning stages of the National Society, Miss i ‘5 
% === Washington was one of only six women im 
6 who replied to Sons of the American 
Revolution (SAR) organizer William O. 
Sra os - , . : . 
- Tay McDowell's call to found a similar society of 
2 ~~ ~~ ° : 
—.._- women descendants of Patriots. During the 
tos meeting at Mrs. Walworth’s home on August 
: 9, 1890, she, Mrs. Walworth and Mary Desha 


completed preliminary work on the DAR 
Constitution. (Read more about Miss Desha in 
the September/October 2023 issue of American 
Spirit.) They also decided that DAR would be 
a national organization and that they would 
ask First Lady Caroline Scott Harrison to serve 


Clockwise from top left: Letter from Eugenia Washington, Registrar General, 
to Miss Brocage requesting that another DAR Application be submitted, 

December 28, 1891; Early example of a DAR Application for membership, not 
dated; Daughters of the American Revolution Constitution, 1890 


DAR Insignia pin belonging to 
Eugenia Washington. Back is 
engraved “Eugenia Washington 
October 11, 1890 No. 1.” 


as the first President General. (Read 
more about Mrs. Harrison in the May/ 
June 2023 issue of American Spirit.) They 
proposed a Board of Managers with Miss 
Desha as Chairman, Mrs. Walworth as 


THIRD 
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Secretary General and Miss Washington 
as Registrar General. 

A tireless worker who was a stickler 
for accuracy, Miss Washington was 
known as conscientious and particular, 
with little tolerance for sloppy or casual 
attention to detail. She spoke out for 
careful record keeping during her report 
as joint Registrar General with Mrs. A. 
Howard Clark at the First Continental 
Congress. She was concerned that 
Applications with incomplete informa- 
tion would be of defective historical 
value. Charter member and promi- 
nent lecturer Janet Richards said, “Miss 
Eugenia Washington remarked to me 
after scanning my historic references, ‘I 
wish all Applications were as clear and 
authentic as these. It would certainly 
save me a whole heap of trouble!’ This 
gratifying word of commendation is my 
earliest memory of our rather spicy first 
Registrar.” 

The constant readingand evaluation of 
handwritten membership Applications 
in her years as Registrar General took its 
toll on Miss Washington's vision. In 1895, 
she was invited to speak in honor of DAR 
Day at the Atlanta Exposition. Her failing 
eyesight prevented her from either writ- 
ing or delivering her paper. Miss Richards 
assembled Miss Washington's data into 
a paper titled “Our History” and read it 
for her on DAR Day. 

Although she often spoke her mind 
without hesitation, Miss Washington's 
complete devotion to DAR won her the 
love and respect of the members. After 
the organization of the National Society, 
she served as one of two first Registrars 
General. Later, she served as Secretary 
General, Vice President General and 
Honorary Vice President General. 


History of the Organization of the Soclety 


a 
Daughters of the A: 


“History of the Organization of the 
Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,” assembled 
from Eugenia Washington's data and 
written and read by Janet Richards on 
DAR Day at the Atlanta Exposition on 
October 18, 1895 


Miss Washington's interest in collect- 
ing and preserving American history 
from its earliest days never abated. She 
was a founder and the first President 
General of the National Society of 
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Gravesite of Eugenia Washington at Glencaime 
Cemetery, Falmouth, Stafford County, Virginia 


Daughters of Founders and Patriots, 
which was chartered in Washington, 
D.C,, in 1898. 
The first DAR Founder to die, Eugenia 
Washington passed away at her home 
in Washington, D.C., on November 30, 
1900. @ 
Note From the Editor: This profile of 
Eugenia Washington Is an adaptation 
the profile in Wide Blue Sash. 
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Daughters of the American Revolution 


Consider membership in the 
National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution (DAR), 

a volunteer women’s service 
organization that honors and 
preserves the legacy of our Patriot 
ancestors. Nearly 250 years ago, 
American Patriots fought and 
sacrificed for the 
freedoms we enjoy today. 


As a member of the DAR, 
you can continue this legacy by 
actively promoting patriotism, 

preserving American history and 
securing America’s future through 
better education for children. 
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